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BOOK REVIEWS. 



Men and Days in the Phi Beta Kappa. By Rev. Arthur Copeland, 
D. D., President of the New York Kappa, 1903-1905. The 
Du Bois Press, Newark, New York, 1907. 
This is a very interesting and sympathetic account of a fraternity 
which holds a unique position among college societies. In the first 
place, this society was the first of the Greek Letter fraternities in 
the United States; in the next, its chief feature, instead of being social 
like the rest, is honorary; and in the third, it Gomes' down to us as a 
relic of the American Revolution, contributing in its inception and 
development an important tie between the North and South. We miss, 
however, from the names of eminent orators and speakers mentioned in 
the book, that of Hugh Blair Grigsby, of the Alpha Chapter of William 
and Mary, whose discourse at this college, in 1855, before the society, on 
the Virginia Convention of 1776, will always remain a classic and of 
great historic value. Why did the society, despite its Southern origin, 
flourish in the North, while it remained suspended in the South? It 
is probably to be attributed to the difference in political creed. Virginia 
became the center of republican ideas; and secret societies, being ex- 
elusive in their character, was considered too aristocratic. Hence the 
order of the Cincinnati, to which Washington belonged, was discon- 
tinued, and even the Masonic fraternity had a precarious tenure. 

The Stoet of a Canoneeb under Stonewaix Jackson. By Edward A. 

Moore. New York and Washington: The Neale Publishing 

Company, 1907. 
This is a sketch of the experiences of a brave soldier as a member 
of one of the most celebrated artillery companies in the Confederate 
Army. No more vivid picture has been presented of the private 
soldier in the camp, on the march, or in action. Such books as this 
enables the student of the war to more correctly appreciate the military 
operations, which are otherwise too abstract to be readily apprehended. 
Mr. Moore, gives us some splendid glimpses of that noble soldier and 
Christian character, Stonewall Jackson. 

Jamestown Tbibtjtes and Toasts. By Julia Wyatt Bullard. J. T. Bell 

Company, Printers, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

This is a little book filled with patriotic sentiments, calculated to 

foster American pride of citizenship, and to stimulate heroic endeavor. 

Virginians ought to be great and brave, when they hear such words as 



